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Williams College 
By Franklin Boyd Edwards, Williams, 1900 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE took its 
name from a soldier, Colonel 
Ephraim Williams. When Great Brit- 
ain declared war against France and 
Spain in 1744, the Provincial Govern- 
ment authorized the construction of a 
number of small forts across the high- 
lands of northern Massachusetts. Will- 
iams was put in command of this line of 
defences west of the Connecticut River, 
with headquarters at Fort Massachu- 
setts, in the valley of the Hoosac River. 
Here he became acquainted with the 
region “ destined to the end of life to be 
the theatre of his labors, and the object 
of his cares and affectionate regards.” 
Upon declaration of the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in 1748, Colonel Williams re- 
tired to Deerfield, where, by reason of 
“his rising reputation as an officer, his 
great dignity of person and manners, he 
found ready admission into the highest 
circles of rank and influence, and num- 
bered among his intimate friends men 
who had no superiors in the province.” 
Through his influence the General Court 
appointed a commission “to survey and 
lay out two townships on the Hoosac 
River, in the best of the land.” A grant 
of a large tract in one of these townships 
was made to Williams himself, and here 
he labored for their settlement, until, up- 
on the outbreak of hostilities between 
England’s colonists and their French 
neighbors, he proceeded in command of 
a regiment to Lake George, where he fell 
in an ambuscade of Indians. 

By the provisions of his will a sum was 
set apart for the “ maintenance of a Free 
School in the township west of Fort 
Massachusetts,” which township later 
received the name of Williamstown. It 


was not until 1785, however, that the 
trustees appointed by the legislature held 
their first formal meeting, and many dif- 
ficulties delayed the erection of the first 
building until 1790, when West College, 
still in use upon the campus as a dor- 
mitory, was made the nucleus of the ade- 
quate equipment which has followed. In 
response to a petition of the trustees an 
act of incorporation, changing the Free 
School into a college, bearing the name 
Williams College, was granted by the 
legislature on the twenty-second of June, 
1793- 

From such a beginning Williams Col- 
lege has grown steadily in an influence 
by no means confined to this country, for 
her sons, many of whom have been first 
in our own land, have also, with a nobler 
vision of the opportunity for service, 
gone out to meet the great need of the 
whole round world. 

It is a cause for pride that Williams 
College issued the first college catalogue 
in America, that she organized the first 
scientific expedition, and built the first 
observatory for purely astronomical 
study in this country; but how much 
greater is the glory she cherishes in that 
it was even upon the slope of her campus 
and among her first sons that the divinest 
and most humane movement of modern 
times found its first American cham- 
pions, and later one of its greatest 
leaders. 

One must read with great interest the 
history of the early religious movement 
in Williams. It was scarcely ten years 
before the hay-stack prayer-meeting in 
1806 that the strongly predominant senti- 
ment of the students was skeptical, being 
influenced deeply by the revolutionary 
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ideas, and the even more dangerous in- 
fidel principles of the French. One is 
not surprised, however, to read that the 
entrance of Samuel J. Mills into the life 
of Williams College marked a beginning 
of new religious spirit; but few, indeed, 
remember, or ever knew, that in the half 
dozen years preceding Mills’s entrance, 
a few’ students—among whom _ was 
“ Bailey, mighty in prayer ”—had been 
gathering regularly to pray that the 
spirit of God might work in Williams 
against the spirit of indifference, of 
French infidelity, and of immorality. 
Those meetings never were interrupted 
nor disturbed even by the boisterous, ir- 
reverent, thoughtless majority. The 
breaking up of indifference which fol- 
lowed this wrestling of the few earnest 
ones, brought only a single convert, but 
he was Gordon Hall, a strong man 
among men, who stood shoulder to 
shoulder with Mills, and in the later 
years with Richards he laid down his 
life in the remotest East. The name of 


Williams College. 


Mills will not be forgotten. Let him be 
held in everlasting remembrance, but let 
not anyone who yearns for the advance- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom among the 
heathen, and is grateful to those who 
have gone into the fighting-line—let 
none forget “ Bailey, mighty in prayer,” 
who prepared the way for Mills’s coming, 
who entreated the working of the Spirit 
which broke down Gordon Hall’s self- 
sufficiency, and which somehow so pre- 
pared the hearts of his companions that 
when Mills confessed to them the burden 
on his heart, that Sabbath afternoon un- 
der the hay-stack, he did not have to wait 
for sympathy. The burden which he 
thought was borne by himself, alone, had 
come also upon them, and the need of the 
dark world, with the sense of their per- 
sonal responsibility to it, had been work- 
ing from sentiment into conviction and 
from conviction into resolution. That 
resolution bred action which would not 
be restrained. “ Remember,” said Hall, 
“ that there is a dead love, a dead sympa- 
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thy, a dead compassion, as well as a dead 
faith, being without works.” Such a 
sympathy had been common in the 
church, and needed no outlet. But an 
active sympathy could not be restrained. 
The Foreign Missionary Society, to be 
sure, sprung into being shortly after ; but, 
had that institution not been organized, 
this feeling would have found vent. “I 
tell you,” says Christ, “that if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would 
cry out.” Ina letter to Hall, Mills says, 
“ | wish we could break upon the heathen 
like the Irish rebellion, fifty thousand 
strong!” 

The spirit in which Bailey, Mills, and 
Hall worked and prayed did not desert 
Williams as the years passed, but from 
time to time there has arisen some other 
* Bailey, mighty in prayer,” who, out of 
periods of religious and moral depres- 
sion, has, by the help of the Spirit, 
brought a renewal of energy and of faith 
into the student life. In 1824 William 
Harvey gave not up, but persevered; 
and, only a year later, President Griffen 
writes: “ When college came together in 
October, 1825, the arrows of the Al- 
mighty stuck fast in several hearts. Of 
eighty-five students in college, full sev- 
enty professed themselves Christians.” 
It was in 1826 that Mark Hopkins, of the 
class of 1824, professed Christ, and united 
with the church at Stockbridge. Who 
shall compute William Harvey’s part in 
the mighty works of Mark Hopkins, later 
president for many years of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and called by so many loving 
pupils, “the perfect teacher—Mark, the 
perfect man”? Truly, as Mr. Tennyson 
Says: 

** More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 


There is a legend among Williams 
men that Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, once 
said: “ If God were to appoint a place 
upon earth for His judgment, He would 
set His Throne upon Prospect Mountain, 
and assemble the nations into the valley 
of the Hoosac, which lies before it.” 
This is an exaggerated manner of ex- 
pressing the love which every son of 
Williams feels for the natural surround- 


The Williams Hay-stack Monument. 


ings of his Alma Mater. The majesty of 
the Berkshire hills, the quiet of the val- 
ley, the rare tints and shades, both of 
spring-time and of autumn, breathe an 
influence quite as wholesome and inspir- 
ing as the pure air of the mountain 
breezes, and help to explain the great at- 
tachment which brings Williams men 
back so often to the Berkshire valley. 
Up and down the world they will find 
not a place like unto that where— 
“ We list to Nature’s voices— 
The music of her rills ; 
And each loyal heart rejoices 
’Neath the shadow of the hills.” 


Williams is a place for rare friendships. 
Its limited size, its wholesome tone, the 
general high character of its students, 
and the common interests which claim 
the support of the large majority in a 
small college, make possible an unusu- 
ally close acquaintance and many de- 
lightful comradeships. The observance 
of many attractive customs and tradi- 
tions, the remarkable loyalty shown in 
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Jesup Hall—the Association Building at Williams College. 


support of athletic teams, and the pleas- 
ure and cordiality which characterize the 
meetings of Williams men, young and 
old, on the campus and in the world—all 
indicate most significantly what every- 
body rejoices to see: a fine “ college 
spirit.” 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
every loyal son of the college that such 
a building as Jesup Hall has finally been 
erected upon the campus. It is the gift 
of Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of New York, an 
honorary graduate of the college, and a 
most generous benefactor of many East- 
ern institutions. The building serves the 
high purpose of providing a hospitable 
roof in common for all worthy student 
activities outside the prescribed work of 
the curriculum—social, musical, literary, 
and religious. The building contains a 
fine reading-room well supplied with cur- 
rent publications, a large room for ath- 
letic trophies, and rooms for various 
college publications and the use of the 
several classes, together with a large au- 


dience-room for concerts, lectures, and 
religious meetings. This fine building 
is the home of the Mills Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and is adminis- 
tered by a member of the senior class, 
assisted by another undergraduate, both 
of whom must be men of fine standing in 
the student life and active Christian men. 
They are responsible to a Graduate Ad- 
visory Committee, in whose hands is the 
final management of affairs. It is very 
appropriate that the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association should be thus connect- 
ed with the leading student organizations, 
for it endeavors to center in itself, and 
to foster by its activities all that makes 
for the good of Williams and her student 
life. There have not been wanting men 
of high character and strong influence to 
lead in its work, and its position to-day 
is stronger than ever before. It conducts 
a general meeting for all members of the 
college on Sunday evening; the groups 
for Bible study meet every Sunday morn- 
ing from the four classes; on Tuesday 
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evening a group meets for the study of 
foreign missions, and on Friday evening 
the regular class prayer-meetings are 
held. These take the place of the old 
noon-day prayer-meetings, organized in 
1832, and with which the religious life of 
Williams began to acquire steadiness 
both in purpose and in progress. 

The condition of the mountain people 
about Williamstown is, in many in- 
stances, quite wretched, and these fami- 
lies, together with the milling element of 
the manufacturing towns near by, offer a 
large and needy field for home mission- 
ary enterprise. Several Sabbath-schools, 
informal preaching services, and meet- 
ings for young people are conducted 
by members of the Association under 
direction of a Committee on Religious 
Work. 

Williams College has prepared many 
sons for large and notable service. She 
has consecrated a very large proportion 
to the Christian ministry, and many in 
years gone by to the evangelization of the 
darker portions of the world. It is to 
be regretted that recent years have not 
seen sO warm a missionary spirit here, 
yet it is burning now more and more 
brightly, and the promise is good for the 
coming years. From a general survey 
of the life of the college, it may be said 
confidently that the purpose outlined by 
President Hopkins in his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1836 is being achieved, and shall 
be more and more fully achieved as the 
years go on: 


Overcoming 
By S. 
. | ‘“EMPTATIONS are as common as 


the air we breathe. No man is 
exempt from them. No Christian man 
should fear them. All Christian men 
should fight them. They must be met, 
and they may be overcome. Paul says 
in writing the Corinthian Christians, 
I. Cor. x. 13: “ There hath no tempta- 
tion taken you but such as man can bear: 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able; 
but will with the temptation make also 
the way of escape, that ye may be able 


Temptation 53 


“T have no ambition to build up here 
what would be called a great institution. 
But I do desire, and shall labor, that this 
may be a safe college; that its reputa- 
tion may be sustained and raised still 
higher ; that here there may be health and 
cheerful study, and kind feelings and 
pure morals; and that, in the memory of 
future students, college life may be made 
a still more verdant spot. But, 
deep as is my anxiety when I look at the 
connection of this college with the inter- 
ests of science and literature, it is still 
deeper when I look at its connection with 
the immortal destinies of those who shall 
come here, and with the progress of the 
cause of Christ and the conversion of the 
world. The true and permanent inter- 
ests of man can be promoted only in con- 
nection with religion, and a regard for 
man, as an immortal, accountable, and 
redeemed being, should give its charac- 
ter to the whole course of our regulations 
and the spirit of our instruction, that we 
may hasten that day, which must come, 
when it shall be seen and felt that there 
is a coincidence and essential unity be- 
tween reason and religion; when the 
spirit of literature and the spirit of sci- 
ence shall minister before the spirit of 
piety, and pour their oil into the lamp 
that feeds its waxing flame; when study 
shall be nerved to its highest efforts by 
Christian benevolence, and young men 
shall grow up at the same time-into the 
light of science and the beauty of holi- 
ness.” 


Temptation 


M. Sayford 


to endure it.””, And James, in his epistle, 
declares that the man that endureth 
temptation is blessed. The Greek word 
translated “endureth” in this passage 
from James is tropevw “to remain un- 
der.” The tried or tempted one is to be 
approved by and by. Now is the testing 
time. What shall be the attitude of the 
Christian under temptation? How shall 
he win the battle? 

(1) Remember that temptation is not 
sin. The recognition of this fact is likely 
to keep most men from discouragement, 
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and the discouraged man is the one 

whom the devil can most easily defeat. 

Nor does temptation become sin unless 

willfully entertained and cherished. 

‘“‘ The devil tempts us not—’tis we tempt him, 
Beckoning his skill with opportunity.” 


(2) Reckon this life a warfare, this 
world a great battle-field, that we “ must 
fight if we would win.” The exhorta- 
tions to “mortify the deeds of the 
body ”; to “ resist the devil’; to “ stand 
against the wiles of the devil”; to “ fight 
the good fight of faith”; to “ endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ”; to “abstain from fleshly lusts 
which war against the soul ” ; all indicate 
that this life has its warfare. 

(3) Fight in reliance upon God rather 
than upon self. The victory will only be 
won through distrust of self, and trust in 
God. This does not mean that we 
should assume a passive attitude toward 
temptation, but that we aggressively 
contend against it, with the expectation 
of victory through Him who “ is able to 
succor them that are tempted.” 

The most important thing for us to do 
is to be on our guard. “ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the is- 
sues of life.” Goulburn suggests that 
this is a feeble expression in comparison 
to that which we find in the margin of 
the text: “ Keep thy heart above all 
keeping.” Nothing is so important for 
the Christian, battling with temptation, 
as to guard his heart, while his trust is 
in Jesus Christ. “ The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and it is desperately 
sick.” “ For out of the heart come forth 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, forni- 
cations, thefts, false witness, railings— 
these are the things which defile the 
man.” The heart is the citadel which the 
devil attacks. God asks for the heart in 
order that He may keep the devil out of 
it. And then He puts us on guard in 
order that we may challenge every one 
who approaches it. There are many 
avenues of approach, therefore the great- 
est watchfulness is necessary. A soldier 
is as much engaged in warfare when on 
watch for the enemy as when actively en- 
gaged in battle against his attack. To 
be caught unawares puts heavy odds 


against a man, and is frequently the oc- 
casion of defeat. 

Without reflecting unfavorably upon 
the character of men, I presume it is cor- 
rect to assume that among the fiercest 
temptations are those of sensuality. To 
meet these, and to conquer them, is the 
concern of every true disciple of Jesus 
Christ. It is not sufficient to refrain 
simply from doing this or that particular 
wrong thing to-day, but to so strengthen 
one’s self as to be likely to refrain from 
doing it any day. “ Appropriate morti- 
fication must be adopted, such as com- 
mon-sense will suggest, varying with the 
nature of the sin, and combined always 
with a heartfelt acknowledgment of our 
utter weakness, and with a silent but fer- 
vent prayer for the grace of Almighty 
God.” The discipline of fasting and ab- 
stinence from some innocent enjoyments 
must be rigidly enforced. 

After years of experience and observa- 
tion, I am most profoundly convinced 
that nine-tenths of our battles are lost 
because the man has been weakened 
through compromise with conscience, 
and in yielding to the desire for self- 
gratification. “ The inexpedient things,” 
though possibly lawful, are not guarded 
against. “There are inducements to 
form connection which is doubtful, or to 
desert a right cause, or course, which 
is becoming unpopular, or to be lenient 
in condemning evil, or to hazard a 
crooked policy for a great gain or a high 
distinction.” Yielding here weakens 
man for the fiercer conflict which will, 
sooner or later, inevitably engage him. 

Well may be quoted, and well may the 
words of Wesley’s mother be treasured 
in the mind and heart: “ Whatsoever 
weakens the reason; whatsoever impairs 
the tenderness of conscience ; whatsoever 
obscures the sense of God; whatsoever 
increases the strength of body over mind 
—that thing is wrong, however innocent 
it may be in itself.” 

That namby-pamby notion, so prev- 
alent in social life to-day, that we must be 
entertained in order to enjoy life, is one 
of the wiles of the devil, and robs us of 
that virile principle which is the striking 
characteristic of a true man. And just 
here is where man is robbed of the power 
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to resist temptation. Men are more than 
actors if the world is but a stage. Life 
is a great trust, and men are stewards. 
Philosophy as well as religion suggests 
that we be the best sort of men, and, if we 
would be such, we must make a business 
of it. It is needful to do more than plant 
a vine if we desire the best fruit. It must 
be fed, and watered, and pruned, and 
trained. So man must be trained, and 
nourished, and restrained, if he would be- 
come master of himself, and grow in con- 
formity to the will and likeness of God. 
Your life and mine is either conformity 
or deformity, and this is determined by 
resistance, or the lack of it, in the hour 
of temptation. 

God has endowed us with the power to 
choose between good and evil, thus dif- 
ferentiating us from the animals beneath 
us by the possession of that crowning gift 
in man, the human will. The exercise of 
this will-power, energized by the Spirit 
of God, makes it possible for us to work 
out our own salvation, “for it is God 
which worketh in us both to will and to 
work, for His good pleasure.” 

It is when we first feel the force of 
temptation that we need to set our face 


Re) 


against it. Then it is hardly more than 
a little silken thread, which you or I may 
break, but the neglect of which will allow 
the years to twist it into a cable which 
can only be broken by a miracle of grace. 
Thank God, this miracle is yet being 
wrought ; and every one of us, bound by 
the power of evil habit, may achieve the 
victory through Him who “ is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us.” 

Says Goulburn: “ When temptations 
are at their height, never look them full 
in the face. To consider their sugges- 
tions, to debate with them, to fight it out 
with them inch by inch in a listed field, is, 
generally speaking, a sure way to fail. 
Turn the mind to Christ at the first as- 
sault, and keep it fixed there with perti- 
nacity, until this tyranny be overpast. 
Think of Him as standing close by 
with outstretched hands for thy support. 
Remember that it 1s not you who are to con- 
quer, but He who is to conquer in you.” 

** Ask the Saviour to help you, 

Comfort and strengthen, and keep you : 

He is able to aid you, He will carry*you 

through.” 


The Call to and Preparation for Foreign Missionary Work 


By the Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M.D., D.D., of India 


II.—The Preparation of a Student Volunteer for Foreign Missionary Service 


N a previous article we considered the 
call to, and the needed qualifications 
for, the foreign missionary work. We 
now consider the preparation which a 
student volunteer should seek for such 
service. This preparation should be 
threefold : Of body, of mind, of heart; or, 
physical, intellectual, spiritual. 

1. The first of these often receives far 
too little attention. Many a consecrated 
student, in college or professional school, 
gives himself with intense earnestness to 
his studies and to his religious duties, 
both closet and public, while paying 
scant attention—or none at all—to the 
cultivation of his physique. This is a 
mistake: it is a crime. Under the 
Mosaic dispensation, the sacrifice look- 
ing to the coming Messiah was to be a 


lamb without physical blemish. So 
should our offering to that risen Mes- 
siah be a body with all the powers He 
has given thoroughly developed for His 
sake, for His service. 

I do not say that the best athlete al- 
ways makes the best missionary, but I 
do say that the careful, temperate train- 
ing of a college athlete will necessarily 
fit that man for more royal service in 
God’s foreign war than if he had moped 
along in inactivity and lack of physical 
culture, while giving all his thought to 
the intellectual and spiritual. Indeed, 
physical prowess always stands the mis- 
sionary on the field in good stead, and 
often saves him for farther service. 
When, because of the conversion of a 
young Brahman whom I knew, the mob 
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sought his life and that of the mission- 
ary, and, though not daring to strike a 
blow, sought to hustle them to death, the 
football tactics of the stalwart young mis- 
sionary, which he had practiced when 
captain of his university team, enabled 
him to get himself and the convert 
through the mob to a place of safety. 

The missionary may oft-times be called 
upon to undergo great physical toil, en- 
durance, and privation, and with a 
physique well developed he can render 
far better service—yes, use to far better 
advantage—his intellectual and spiritual 
gifts. Not only mens sana is needed, but, 
for the most royal service, it should be 
in corpore sano. 

To every student volunteer I would 
say: Take plenty of vigorous exercise; 
cultivate every physical power to its best ; 
look well to your digestion. Some dys- 
peptic missionaries have, it is true, done 
excellent service; but they have done it 
in spite of their dyspepsia, and, but for it, 
could have done far better. With all, 
cultivate a cheerful disposition. It can 
be cultivated. It will be needed. Cynics 
do not accomplish much as missionaries. 
Do not be afraid of a good healthy, 
hearty laugh. I knew a consecrated 
missionary of whom it was said, “ He 
died because he could not laugh.” He 
always took a gloomy view of things. 
He could see no humor in anything. He 
sank under the climate and died. A good 
hearty laugh now and then might have 
enabled him to throw off depressing 
symptoms and disease, and made him 
live longer to win many more souls. One 
of the most consecrated, spiritually- 
minded missionaries I ever knew was one 
of the best laughers. 

Beware of any personal habits that sap 
the vital energy. These are insidious. 
They are often known to one’s self alone 
and to his God. Each one must study 
well his own case, and hunt them out for 
the Master’s sake ; and here I wish to say 
a word on a delicate subject—the use of 
tobacco. Iam not a crank on that sub- 
ject. I willingly admit that some of the 
most spiritually minded, most devoted 
men I have known, do use tobacco. At 
their feet would I gladly sit and learn, but 
not learn the tobacco habit; for I am 


sure that it would stand in my way in 
effective service on the mission field. In- 
deed, | have known even devoted mis- 
sionaries in the tropics whose service— 
yes, whose lives—have been declared by 
their physicians to have been cut short 
by that habit. It is more seductive in a 
tropical climate than in a cold, and the 
very loneliness, often, of a missionary’s 
life in any foreign land encourages it. 
Many a missionary who has come out to 
the field a smoker have I known to give 
it up there, for Christ’s sake, and for 
years after to feel the satisfaction of do- 
ing better work because of giving it up. 
To any prospective missionary who has 
formed, or is forming, the habit I would, 
with all brotherly earnestness and love, 
say, “ Don’t.” Be pure in all things: 
“Know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost?” The temple 
of God must be pure and holy. 

2. The intellectual preparation should 
be the very best attainable. We are, 
none of us, responsible for the amount 
of intellectual ability with which we have 
been endowed, but we are responsible for 
its thorough culture. The intellect is the 
mighty weapon which we are to wield for 
Christ. We should sharpen it, develop 
it, strengthen it to our utmost. When 
I was about to enter college, my sainted 
mother, having first consecrated me to 
the missionary work, thus charged me: 
“My son, if you are to be a missionary, 
you must stand high in scholarship. Do 
not let it be said that seconds are palmed 
off upon the Lord for missionary ser- 
vice.” It was good advice. I pass it on 
to you. If any man needs to be well 
equipped, it is the missionary. He often 
has intellectual giants to contend with, 
and though he has the promise, and now 
and again realizes the fulfillment of it, “ I 
will be with thy mouth and teach thee 
what thou shalt say,” God gave not that 
promise to encourage intellectual lazi- 
ness either in preparation for, or in ful- 
filling, His commission. 

The missionary should be a well-read, 
well-equipped, “ all-round ” man, obtain- 
ing all the knowledge he can on all sub- 
jects. History, science, philosophy, 
psychology, mathematics, languages, po- 
etry, travel, geography, art, mechanics— 








everything will come into use on the mis- 
sionary field. Fiction, even, should not 
be entirely avoided, but it should be util- 
ized judiciously, temperately. We have 
all known students whose college stand- 
ing was much lowered by excessive 
novel-reading. Alas, I have known mis- 
sionaries on the field of whom it has been 
said, and I fear justly, that their work 
and their influence was much lessened 
by the excessive reading of novels! In 
reading fiction choose only the best, and 
read with moderation and thought. It 
will then be not harmful, but helpful. 

The study of other religious systems, 
especially of the country where one’s 
missionary life is to be spent, should by 
no means be neglected. We should at 
once dismiss the thought that there is no 
truth to be found in non-Christian sys- 
tems. God has not left Himself without 
a witness in any age or nation. Zeal- 
ously culling all that we can of truth in 
that system we are combating, we should 
utilize that truth as a common ground 
on which to stand in pointing out how 
Christianity, with its loving God the 
Father, its atoning God the Son, its en- 
lightening, sanctifying God the Spirit, 
supplies what is still lacking in their sys- 
tem, and puts a capstone on all the truth 
contained in all the systems, and is itself 
alone able to raise the sinful soul to God. 

Here let me give a word of caution 
and of cheer. Many a prospective vol- 
unteer has held back because of a fear 
that he, or she, will not be able to acquire 
the language of the country to which 
they would be sent. That is a bugbear 
put forward by Satan to frighten off re- 
cruits whom he does not want sent. 

Can an uneducated Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, Pole, who comes to America to bet- 
ter himself, acquire that most difficult of 
languages, the English, so as to use it 
not only in trade, but in social inter- 
course as well—many becoming very flu- 
ent in its use—and shall we, the educated 
children of the King, fear to go to any 
land to which He calls us, to attack any 
language His children there speak, that 
we may tell those wandering sons and 
daughters the way back to Him? One 





who goes thus, goes not at his own 
God, who formed the ear, the 


charges. 
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tongue, will help the ear to catch, the 
tongue to enunciate, the memory to re- 
tain the strange sounds until they be- 
come the familiar messengers of the mes- 
sage of love. No one who has the ability 
to obtain an education at home need fear 
to attack any missionary language if he 
or she is willing to do it energetically, 
persistently, prayerfully, as unto the 
Lord. For a missionary has a right to 
pray over the grammar and the sounds 
and the idiom of his new language, and 
to count on God’s helping him to con- 
quer it. I speak that I do know. 

3. We discuss, last, preparation of the 
heart, not because it is the least impor- 
tant, but the most; for the missionary 
work demands men and women of strong 
faith, who have learned to take God at 
His word, and to rely implicitly upon it. 

“ Brother Lawrence” never uttered a 
truer word than when he spoke of “ the 
practice of the presence of God” as a 
reality and as a thing to be zealously 
cultivated. A missionary who does not 
believe in the literal truth of Christ’s 
promise which was coupled with His 
commission, “Go ye,” viz., “ Lo, I am 
with you alway,” misses much of his pos- 
sible power. That presence becomes 
very real at times. On one occasion, 
when I stood facing an angry mob in a 
large city in a native state, who were 
gathering stones to put an end to “ those 
preachers of another God,” the presence 
of the Christ at my side seemed very real. 
I could almost feel His hand upon my 
shoulder as He whispered, “ Say this, and 
they will listen”; “Say that, and they 
will hear.” And when the mob had be- 
come an audience, and had with deep at- 
tention listened to the story of redeem- 
ing love, I felt that it was not I that had 
been speaking—for no words of mine 
could have quelled that mob—but that 
the Savior’s word had been fulfilled: 
“For it is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father that speaketh in 
you.” Missionaries of to-day in India, 
China, Turkey, in all the world, need, and 
should learn it young, to take God at His 
word. 

To do this, one must be a diligent stu- 
dent of God’s Book. That is God’s 
secret place, where we may always find 
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Him, and “ He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide un- 
der the shadow of the Almighty.” Aye, 
there are we safe and strong. Those 
who have studied Greek will do well to 
make a specialty of Biblical Greek, and 
to make the New Testament in the orig- 
inal, containing the very words used by 
our Savior and His apostles, their daily 
devotional reading. I speak from a life 
experience when I tell what new and 
helpful ideas one thus daily finds in his 
closet reading of his Greek Testament. 
Take the whole bible with you to 
India, to China, to Japan. No emascu- 
lated substitute will there answer your 
purpose. When the Revised English 
Bible first appeared, an old lady went to 
a book-store and innocently inquired of 
the clerk if he had any copies of the “ Re- 
versed Bible.” No reversed Bible does 
for us on heathen soil. Christ, the one 
atoning Savior, the God-man, whom 
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Paul preached with all his hard doctrines, 
is the only one who can lift up the 
heathen of to-day. The missionary 
needs the whole panoply of God. 

Cultivate an intense love for the 
Savior and for your fellow-man. It is 
not the one who reaches down with tongs 
to take hold and says, “ You poor 
wretches, come up out of that pit of 
mire,” but the one who clasps the hand 
of his brother-man as a brother and says, 
* Come with me and I will do thee good,” 
that will succeed as a missionary. 

Finally, in all this preparation, in all 
this service, let us “ask great things of 
God, expect great things from God,” and 
we shall not be disappointed. God will 
fulfill His word to us, in us, by us, and 
when our missionary career is over, be 
it long or be it short, the ecstatic words 
will greet our glad ears, “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” More 
than this, no human heart could crave. 


Light of Egypt 


By William H. Sallmon, M.A., of Yale University 


T the ancient city of Asyut, two 
A hundred and thirty miles up the 
Nile from Cairo, is the worthy college of 
the United Presbyterian Church. Five 
hundred young Egyptians, who come 
from the country lying between the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the con- 
fines of the Soudan, are there being 
equipped for the duties of life by Presi- 
dent Alexander and his corps of assist- 
ants. Four hundred of the boys are 
boarders, whose only sleeping accom- 
modation is the oriental bed spread upon 
the floor in front of a locker attached to 
the wall for books and clothing. In the 
class-rooms thirty or forty students are 
sometimes huddled in a space which 
should not contain more than half these 
numbers. In spite of this lack of dor- 
mitories and recitation-rooms, and the 
consequent inconvenience and _ over- 
crowding, the college is doing a noble 
work, and is destined to play a saving 
part in the land of the Pharaohs. 

The voluntary religious work of the 
college is conducted by the Young Men’s 


Christian Association, which has existed 
for four years. There are one hundred 
and twenty members, and an excellent 
committee system. The names of the 
officers are suggestive and interesting: 
President, Khalil Ivrahim (Abraham, the 
friend of God); vice-president, Rizkallah 
Hanna (the gift of God) ; secretary, Mar- 
cus Abdelmasiah (Mark, the servant of 
Christ); treasurer, Yessa Bulus (Jesse 
Paul). 

The various committees have from five 
to twelve members each, and their work 
is as follows: The Neighborhood Work 
Committee conducts services in the 
neighborhood three nights a week, and 
has charge of a Sunday-school. The 
Committee on Daily Readings draws up 
a schedule of Biblical subjects for daily 
reading, to be printed in Arabic, for dis- 
tribution throughout the school. Great 
care and some originality is exhibited in 
the preparation of these syllabi. Last 
year the subjects chosen were Old Testa- 
ment characters. The syllabus on Job 
lies before me. It has six main divisions 
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on (1) His early days; (2) Conversations 
with friends; (3) Conversations with 
God; (4) His sins; (5) His character; 
(6) His last days. Under these headings 
are subdivisions indicating readings for 
each day of the week. The Committee 
on Bible Study takes these syllabi, and 
distributes them through the college. 
The chairman reports: “ They appoint in 
every dormitory a committee, consisting 
of the monitor, as chairman, and some 
others of approved piety. The commit- 
tees of the dormitories classify the stu- 
dents, and each member of the committee 
takes a class. Every member of these 
committees has his class prepare note- 
books, in which the teachings extracted 
by the readers themselves are written. 
The members of the main committee 
divide the dormitories among them- 
selves, and superintend the work in con- 
nection with the dormitory committees. 
The chairman visits them at least once in 
every week and looks over the note- 


books, and inquires of the committee 
about the spiritual condition of the stu- 
dents under its charge.” In addition, 
frequent meetings are held for confer- 
ence and prayer, and a review of the read- 
ings conducted once a month. The 
Prayer Meeting Committee arranges for 
the meetings on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, at which the attendance aver- 
ages three hundred and ten students. The 
Volunteer Committee seeks to pledge 
students for the Christian ministry in 
Egypt or the Soudan. The chairman 
says: ‘“ The number pledged during the 
four years of the Association’s existence 
is 84—during the first year, 35; second, 
24; third, 10; fourth, 15. Of this num- 
ber, I is a minister, 3 are licentiates, 10 
are theological students, 32 are teachers, 
I is a colporteur, 25 are students in the 
college; 6, alas! have broken their 
pledges; 4, nothing about them is 
known, and 2 are in Jesus’s bosom.” 
What a delightful oriental flavor there is 
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in that “ two are in Jesus’s bosom”! Of 
those who became volunteers during Mr. 
Mott’s visit in 1895, 1 has finished his 
theological course, and is now a licen- 
tiate; 1 is a theological student at Cairo, 
I is a pastor in the country, and 2 are 
mission teachers in the Delta. The 
members of the Committee on Personal 
Work are expected to present the sub- 
ject of personal religion to an assigned 
number of students, especially to the new 
students, and, says the chairman, “to 


urge them to become members of the 


Evangelical Church and of the Christian 
Association. This committee conducts 
two classes each Sunday morning, one 


for communicants, and one for candidates 
for communion. During the past year 
there has been an average of twenty in 
the first class and forty in the second, of 
whom twenty-four have joined the 
church.” 

Such are some of the results which 
native Egyptians can attain with or- 
ganization under wise leadership. Let 
the fact speak for itself with what mes- 
sage it will to the workers in the Ameri- 
can Association that, by the persistent, 
tactful, personal work of student by stu- 
dent, twenty-four have been added to the 
church during the past year, and thirty- 
seven the year before. 


Tried Methods of Preparing for and Conducting a Bible- 
Study Class 


University of Kansas 
By Perry O. Hanson 


HE preparation of the teacher for 
the class hour will include prim- 
arily a study to show himself approved 
unto God; he must study his class. The 
nature and need of each man must be 
familiar to him before he can determine 
in what manner he can present the truth 
successfully, and how he may secure the 
interest which must precede the reception 
of his teaching. He must not neglect 
the daily studies, and he should have ac- 
cess to some good commentaries, but 
never allowing anything to usurp the 
place of his own Bible. A normal class 
will be found valuable; individual con- 
ferences with other teachers should be 
sought. 

In the class, details must be avoided, 
dominant questions should be empha- 
sized, daily outlines not closely followed. 
While dogmatic teaching should not be 
indulged in, the teacher must guide the 
thought of the class, and permit no un- 
safe teaching to go unchallenged. He 
should mingle lecture, conversation and 
topical methods, with emphasis upon the 
second. There is great value in secur- 
ing free expression of opinion which may 
lead to personal testimony. Occasion- 
ally the teacher may cultivate responsi- 
bility by allowing a member to teach; he 


should acquaint his men with Biblical lit- 
erature, and should maintain a continuity 
of thought throughout the course, which 
may be done by means of a chart pre- 
pared by the class as the study proceeds. 

The narrative must be emphasized, the 
geographical movements followed; but, 
above all, the men must gain a personal 
knowledge of Christ as Savior and Ex- 
ample. 


University of Virginia 
By Charles Hancock 


N the successful conduct of a Bible 
class so much depends upon the 
leader that great care must be exercised 
in preparation, and in determining a plan 
for the class hour. It is assumed that all 
of our leaders are familiar with the 
“Studies” published by the Interna- 
tional Committee. Without some good 
outline of this nature it is impossible to 
carry on the work systematically and 
well. 1 know of nothing so good as the 
“Studies.” The operation of this sys- 
tem depends largely for success upon the 
class, and its members should be encour- 
aged to form a habit of systematic daily 
study. Regular attendance is essential. 
Keep a record of absentees, and at the 
close of the hour appoint some one to 
see each absent member and try to pre- 
vent his drifting away. If the leader 
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does faithfully and well his part in prep- 
aration and in class, the others will see 
that they cannot afford to be neglectful. 
He must get a clear and accurate con- 
ception of the subject, and be able to state 
it in concise terms. This is necessary, 
not because he is to lecture, but because 
by well-directed questions the lesson is to 
be drawn from the class. The leader, as 
a rule, who attempts to do all of the talk- 
ing will end by having to listen to him- 
self. Half, or three-quarters, of an hour 
each day should be spent in earnest study, 
with some additional effort each week to 
arrange the material and to determine a 
definite plan for the hour. 

During this study let the class hour be 
continually in mind. Formulate and 
write down suitable questions on each 
important topic. Difficult passages, or 
those of doubtful interpretation, should 
not be discussed at length. The study is 
mainly devotional, and we must leave 
many questions unanswered. Always 
avoid tedious arguments, and allow no 
time to be wasted in useless pauses. 
Those who wish to do so may go more 
deeply in private study by reference to 
suitable commentaries. 

Remember always that the Spirit is the 
great teacher, and only that wisdom 
which comes from above can open to us 
these great truths. [See John xiv. 26; 
Luke xi. 13.] 


Indiana University 
sy W. E. Hanger 


HE general suggestions sent out by 

the International Committee for 
leaders of classes in “ Studies in the Life 
of Christ,” contain the gist of the most 
valuable suggestions for leaders desiring 
help on the method of conducting their 
However, there are two essen- 
tial suggestions which I would empha- 
size. First, teach the facts found in the 
lesson rather than a moral lesson which 
you have drawn from these facts. If you 
are teaching the life of Christ, endeavor 
to make each member of the class mas- 
ter of the facts of Christ's life before the 
close of the year. Second, teach the 
important, or essential, facts. In teaching 
“ The Opening Events of Christ’s Minis- 


classes. 


try,” the hour might be spent on the first 
section, but evidently the temptation, and 
its relation to the beginning of Christ’s 
ministry, is the most important part of 
this lesson, and should claim a sufficient 
portion of the hour to be carefully pre- 
sented. Jesus struggling in the wilder- 
ness to be master of his physical being, or 
to put aside the crown of the king for 
the wreath of thorns, is a man that the 
student feels can sympathize with him. 
Teach Christ as real; then His life be- 
comes intensely interesting. It draws 
men. When each man applies Christ’s 
life to his own, he has with him at all 
times an inspiring example. Students 
want to know what Christ did and said, 
and what His friends and followers 
thought of Him. 


Dickinson College 
By F. A. Manlove 


TO leader of an Association Bible 
class need be reminded of the im- 
portance of personal preparation of heart 
as a necessary antecedent to preparation 
for the hour with the class ; for, unless his 
eye and the sacred page are illuminated 
by the Spirit of God, much of the beauty 
and force of the truths must be over- 
looked, however good the methods of 
preparation that are employed may be. 

From our experience, the following 
courses have contributed to the success 
of preparation: 

1. A careful consideration of the sali- 
ent points contained in the several studies 
of the week, in order to gain a compre- 
hensive bird’s-eye view of the whole. 

2. A discussion of some particular 
phase of the work of the week. 

3. A careful preparation of a list of 
questions, apart from the questions asked 
in the text-books, which will test the 
thoroughness of the work done by the 
members of the class, and also bring the 
prominent features of the studies before 
the class. 

4. The hour with the class is always 
too short for detail work or prolonged 
discussion of any one topic, so that it is 
of advantage to have a carefully prepared 
outline of the ground to be covered in the 
class hour. 
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In the conduct of the class, the follow- 
ing methods have been found helpful: 

1. Questions and answers. Some may 
object to this because it makes the hour 
seem like an additional recitation. The 
leader, however, need not be the ques- 
tioner. Let the members bring into the 
class such questions of interest as arose 
in their study, and were not satisfactorily 
answered. 

2. The leader may occasionally do all 
the talking during the hour with the 
class and all receive profit, though gener- 


ally this is unwise, for the leader is not 
always better qualified for occupying all 
the time than some of the other men of 
the class. 

3. Assign special topics to the mem- 
bers, that they may prepare brief papers 
to be read before the class. 

4. Free discussion, that there may be 
an interchange of helpful thought. Urge 
the men to write out any inspiring 
thought that arises in the study of each 
day, and give the class the benefit of the 
thought. 


Horace Tracy Pitkin 


Martyred at Pao-ting Fu, China, July 1, 1900 


Tae in Philadelphia, October 28, 

1869; a graduate from Yale in 
1892, and from Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, in 1896, Mr. Pitkin 
had finished his work and entered into 
rest before reaching his thirty-first birth- 
day. Yet, between the night in 1889 
when, at Northfield, he signed the 
declaration card of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement and the day of his mar- 
tyrdom, he accomplished more for the 
cause of foreign missions than many 
veterans who die after decades of ser- 
vice. 

It is interesting to note the considera- 
tions which led this earnest man to give 
himself to foreign missions. He has 
stated the reasons for volunteering in 
these words: “On Round Top, at the 
Northfield Summer School of ’89, I 
signed the declaration. For two years a 
vague idea had possessed me that I might 
possibly become a missionary. I had 
learned much of the Volunteer Move- 
ment during the Conference, but had not 
understood the card until that evening, 
when, after hearing a careful explanation 
by Robert E. Speer, | made the decision. 
Why did I make it? Simply because I 
could not see why I shouldn’t. The 
question came, not why purpose to go, 
but why not purpose to go? The pre- 
sumption is in the favor of foreign mis- 
sions. As | saw nothing that stood in 
the way of my accepting the challenge, I 
did accept it, believing that God had used 
my reasoning powers to that end. I had 


just finished my freshman year at Yale. 
Of course, at the time I had no concep- 
tion of the great advantages of an early 
decision which confront the student to- 
day. My decision meant to me that I 
had taken a stand and would go if sent, 
not that I intended to move forward to 
equip myself spiritually and intellectu- 
ally, and to go unless the way should be 
finally blocked. Multiplying my life by 
aiding others to find the Lord’s will in 
conclusive thinking never entered my 
head. Of course, objections were to be 
expected from the family; yet | was not 
sure that an early, open decision, and 
a life consonant with it, could be used 
mightily in battering down this obstacle. 
(I am sure of it now.) So I allowed 
many months to pass by before giving a 
hint at home. Thanks be unto God, in 
spite of all my crudeness, He used the 
decision so that in my senior year Yale 
had, instead of one other volunteer and 
myself, a band of twenty-four ; speaking 
had been started in Christian Endeavor 
Societies ; and my own life, by prayer and 
reading, was more true to that purpose 
which the Father had implanted.” 
Marrying Miss Letitia E. Thomas, a 
Mount Holyoke graduate, he sailed on 
November 11, 1896, for his Chinese field. 
How to make his missionary life as effi- 
cient as possible had been a constant 
theme of prayer and consultation, and, 
in order to examine personally the best 
methods in other fields, he sailed by way 
of the Levant, stopped in India, and ex- 
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amined the work in Southern China. He 
and his wife had gone forth as the mis- 
sionary representatives of Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, Cleveland, O. This 
was done because he felt that there ought 
to be close touch between those at the 
front and a praying church behind. The 
value of this connection to himself was 
very great, while the pastor of the Cleve- 
land Church reported that, as a result of 
their effort and interest in him, a spiritual 
awakening in every line of church and 
home missionary effort resulted. He 
was a model correspondent, sending back 
to them the most vivid word pictures of 
his life and surroundings, and forwarding 
photos as well. It should be added that, 
while his support was received from that 
church, his own income, which would 
have more than sufficed for his support, 
was given to other missionary causes. 
His life on the field is thus described 
by one of his associates, Rev. G. H. Ew- 
ing: “In the martyrdom of Mr. Pitkin 
the North China Mission, and in particu- 


lar its station at Pao-ting Fu, have suf-' 


fered an immeasurable loss. In music a 
gifted artist, he not only delighted his 
friends in the mission, but largely gave 
of his time and energy to the develop- 
ment of musical ability in the boys and 
girls of the two schools. His practical 
genius found vent in a hundred ways. A 
man of strong personality, he was not 
slow to make his influence felt. His was 
an upright and open nature. His con- 
victions were profound. Conscience was 
a law to him. He knew no cowardice, 
and fell nobly fighting where another 
might have fled, wildly seeking escape. 
While he had not yet been three years 
at his station his career was cut off, so 
that the work to which he had given his 
life lay largely before him. In the boys’ 
_ school, which had recently passed under 
his charge, his beneficent and uplifting 
influence was becoming more and more 
pervasive, and the boys were coming 
more and more to love him. While tak- 
ing a recent country tour with me, his 
alertness and retentiveness of memory 
were much in evidence, giving large 
promise of usefulness when, with larger 
command of the language, he should 
again resume country touring. I well 


o 


remember how earnestly he used to speak 
of the interests of the various stations and 
out-stations, and how he used unweary- 
ingly to bring them each in prayer before 
the mercy-seat of Him whom he now 
serves in higher realms.” 

When the Boxer uprising of last 
spring had assumed large proportions, 
and after the return of his wife and child 
to this country, he felt the coming of the 
fateful storm; but, as usual, he heeded 
the call of duty, and stood by his post. 
On June 30 the Presbyterian mission- 
aries, also located at Pao-ting Fu, were 
put to death. On another side of the 
city, at the American Board’s compound, 
were Mr. Pitkin and two single ladies of 
the station, the Misses Gould and Mor- 
rill. The premises were surrounded by 
the Boxer hordes on the first day of July, 
and Mr. Pitkin, desiring to preserve the 
purity and lives of his lady associates, de- 
fended them until shot down on his own 
piazza, though not until two of the Boxer 
leaders had fallen before his well-aimed 
rifle. 

If it be asked, Was not this strong life, 
cut off in its prime, a needless waste, and 
his decision to be a missionary a mis- 
take? a reply is not far to seek. Asa re- 
sult of Mr. Pitkin’s decision, some of the 
strongest volunteers and workers of the 
Volunteer Movement were enlisted, not- 
ably Mr. Earl Taylor, well known to all 
students, and Messrs. Luce and Eddy, 
who, with Mr. Pitkin, acted as its travel- 
ing secretaries in the year 1894-5. The 
latter, who has been so influential in stu- 
dent work in India, thus testifies to the 
value of Pitkin’s decision and missionary 
activities: “ I entered the seminary, and 
my head was soon turned to the more at- 
tractive work at home. But there I saw 
Pitkin, my class-mate, who, while in col- 
lege, had been instrumental in raising a 
large band of volunteers and _ several 
thousand dollars for missions, and whose 
life was telling daily for the regions be- 
yond, while through indecision I was do- 
ing nothing. The sooner I decided, the 
sooner I could begin work ; so one night 
I quietly prayed the matter through.” 
As a traveling secretary, Mr. Pitkin was 
exceedingly successful in moving the 
consciences of students and in giving 
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practical direction to the missionary in- 
terests of many colleges and universities. 
Possibly his services rank only second 
among the scores of secretaries that have 
served the organization. [Both in the 
colleges and at the summer schools, his 
earnestness, definiteness, enthusiasm, and 
constant prayerfulness, made contact 
with him a thing long to be remembered. 

The pathos of such a death, and the 
loss to the cause of missions arising from 
his early translation, are marked; yet 
similar deaths of scores of China mission- 
aries bring to the Christian student an 
urgent call and a definite responsibility. 


If the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church, as ecclesiastical history so plainly 
teaches, now is the golden opportunity 
to go forth to cultivate and reap. If Mr. 
Pitkin could appear among our Ameri- 
can students, he would certainly urge 
them, as never in the days of his secre- 
taryship, to go forward and occupy this 
mighty empire in the name of the Lord. 
No greater joy could be his than to see 
a multitude of college and seminary men 
willing to take up those responsibilities 
which have been laid down by him and 
other companions of the martyred throng 
in heaven. Haran P. Beacu. 


The Allegheny Theological Convention 


By John Gowdy, Drew Theological Seminary 


HE first triennial convention of the- 
ological students of the United 
States and Canada was held in Alle- 
gheny, Pa., November 1 to 4. The 
Western, the Reformed Presbyterian, 
and the United Presbyterian theological 
seminaries, all of Allegheny, acted as 
hosts with marked hospitality. 

It was only three years ago that the 
organized Christian work among. the- 
ological students became affiliated with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
During the first two years, sectional con- 
ferences were held for the East and the 
West respectively, but this first triennial 
gathering was intended to bring together 
delegates from all the seminaries. 

One hundred and forty-eight students 
were present from forty-seven institu- 
tions, besides thirty-nine professors, sec- 
retaries, and official visitors, making in 
all one hundred and eighty-seven, the 
largest number ever present on the 
American continent at a convention of 
theological students. 

A most earnest spiritual tone charac- 
terized every session, from the first to the 
last. The opening hymn had, for its pre- 
dominating thought, “ Waiting upon 
God,” and, before even the introductory 
address was made by Professor Steven- 
son urging expectation of great things 
from God, one felt that the spirit of the 
hymn would be the spirit of the conven- 
tion. Again and again, in the first ad- 


dress of the gathering, Dr. Wilton Merle 
Smith reiterated, “ What you are speaks 
so loud I cannot hear what you say,” un- 
til everyone came to feel that “the way 
of God’s favor is the way of God’s will.” 

From the winning, yet convincing ad- 
dress of Bishop Thoburn on * The Con- 
straining Love of Christ,” at the begin- 
ning of the morning session on Friday, 
until in the evening Mr. Speer pro- 
claimed in authoritative tones, that from 
the most direct interpretation and trans- 
lation of Scripture, Christ is Teacher, 
Leader, Overseer, Lord, and Emperor 
over every human life, there was no doubt 
that a new vision of the Master and the 
extent of His dominion would be there- 
after a permanent and controlling factor 
in the lives of many of the men. An ad- 
dress on “ Prayer,” given by Mr. Mott 
on Saturday morning, was a fitting 
climax to all that had preceded it. 

The beginning of the end came on Sat- 
urday evening when Mr. J. Campbell 


White set forth facts concerning India . 


and a strong appeal for life consecration. 
Statistics, which so often convey only a 
vague impression, were so arranged as to 
be easily remembered. It was a new way 
of putting things, to “ place every mis- 
sionary family in India in a city of 15,000 
inhabitants, and surround that city with 
250 villages whose populations will aver- 
age 400 each, and you will have an idea of 
every parish.” If possible even more in- 
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Pacific Coast Student Conference—Dodge Hall at Princeton 


tense was Bishop Hartzell’s appeal for 
Africa. Many men had not understood 
before how greatly workers are needed in 
that continent of “ bookless heathenism.” 
But there could be no doubt after this— 
“Many a night I’ve looked up into the 
clear sky and cried for men! men! I 
find scientists seeking bugs, men going 
into the heart of the country to plant 
cocoa plantations, or to build cattle 
ranches, but day after day and week after 
week I scarcely see a missionary. O for 
men!’ The appeal was not without its 
response. 

“ The Claims of China,” by Mr. Harlan 
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P. Beach, brought vividly before all the 
unparalleled need and the equally un- 
paralleled opportunities of that great 
country. Mr. Mott’s closing address was 
timely, as he inspired all with a hopeful 
and well-grounded confidence in the pos- 
sibilities that lay within their lives, by his 
clear and impressive survey of “ The 
World-Wide Student Movement.” 

The influence of such a gathering must 
spread far beyond even the seminaries 
represented, for the delegates went home 
with a new consecration and determina- 
tion “to strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield.” 


Pacific Coast Student Conference 


HE fifth Pacific Coast Student 

Conference will begin Friday even- 
ing, December 28, 1900, and close Sun- 
day evening, January 6, 1901. It will be 
held, as in other years, at Pacific Grove, 
California, near Monterey and the famous 
Hotel del Monte. The choice of the win- 
ter vacation as the time for the gathering 
has been made in response to the urgent 
request of professors and students in the 
institutions tributary to the conference, 
in the belief that the attendance will be 
greatly promoted by the change. 

The platform speakers who have been 
definitely secured are the Rev. E. R. 
Dille, D.D., Oakland, Cal.; the Rev. H. 
C. Minton, D.D., San Anselmo, Cal.; 
the Rev. Frederick W. Clampett, D.D., 


Dodge Hall 


ODGE HALL, the new building 
given by William E. Dodge, of 
New York, and his son, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, ’79, in memory of W. Earle 
Dodge, ’79, to the students and the Phila- 
delphian Society, has naturally attracted 
more attention since the opening of col- 
lege than any other improvement on the 
campus. With Murray Hall annexed it 
is one of the most ornamental structures 
of the campus and combines in its ap- 
pearance most effectively the character- 
istics of religion and social fellowship for 
which its donors intended it. 
The interior and the furnishing of it 
have been completed during the summer, 


San Francisco; Mr. Henry J. McCoy, 
San Francisco, and Mr. John R. Mott, 
New York. 

Two courses in Bible study will be 
offered this year. Bosworth’s “ Studies 
in the Acts and Epistles ” will be led by 
Mr. C. V. Hibbard, of the University of 
Wisconsin. A class in Personal Work 
will be conducted with special reference 
to its practical aspects. The missionary 
institute will be led by Mr. George W. 
Leavitt, Traveling Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, who had the 
leadership in Bible study last summer at 
the last Pacific Grove conference. 

All correspondence should be sent to 
Mr. E. T. Colton, Association Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


at Princeton 


and in its attractiveness it even surpasses 
expectations. Entering the building 
through an ambulatory and large vesti- 
bule, there is first a commodious read- 
ing-room with walls painted dark red 
above an oak wainscoting. Large oak 
arm-chairs and sofas covered with olive- 
green leather are plentiful in this room 
around an oak circular table which 
stands in the center under a large chan- 
delier. Besides pictures, there are a 
moose and an elk head, the broad antlers 
of the latter spreading over the mantel, 
which surmounts an open fireplace. 
Writing-desks, bookcases, and smaller 
tables stocked with necessary materials 
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for writing, daily papers and current 
periodicals complete the furniture. 
Beyond this room is the office of the 
General Secretary of the Philadelphian 
Society and two parallel, oblong rooms 
with seating capacity for one hundred, 
to be used as meeting-rooms for two of 
the classes. A stairway of oak leads to 
two more large rooms for class meet- 
ings, a small hall furnished with leather 
sofas and chairs, a committee-room, liv- 


ing quarters for the General Secretary 
and a bath-room. In the tower is a 
bedroom for the janitor, who is a 
student, and the third floor is a roomy 
attic. 

The interior of the Hall is furnished 
more elaborately than any social club in 
College, and Princeton now has the 
finest Y. M. C. A. building of any college 
in the country—The Princeton Alumni 
Weekly. 


The Student World 


The Association membership roll at 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga., is longer 
by half than last year. 


At the University of Oklahoma, the 
Sunday afternoon devotional service has 
double the attendance of last year. 


The Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
secretary of the Yale corporation, is 
leader of the Senior Bible class at that 
university. 


Successful mission study classes at 
Rush Medical College and at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago, are 
following Mott’s book. 


Shurtleff College, at Upper Alton, IIL, 
with a total attendance of only one hun- 
dred and seventy-five, has fourteen volun- 
teers for foreign missions. 


The Student Department of the Chi- 
cago Young Men’s Christian Association 
has given a missionary library to the As- 
sociation at Jaffna College, Ceylon. 


One hundred students of Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College are enrolled in the As- 
sociation Bible class. The cycle of the 
Student Department is being used. 


McMinnville College, McMinnville, 
Oregon, has adopted the four-year Bible 
study cycle of the Student Department as 
a required curriculum study for each stu- 
dent. 


At Drew Theological Seminary a mis- 
sion study class of fifty follows Mott’s 


book. Eight volunteer declaration cards 
have been signed since the opening of the 
term. 


At Syracuse University the class for 
missionary study this year is the largest 
in the history of the university. It num- 
bers thirty-five, and more are being added 
continually. 


The West Chester Normal, Pa., has 
three Bible classes with a total enrollment 
of sixty boys. This number includes a 
large majority of those rooming in the 
school building. 


The Swiss Summer Conference was 
held at Sainte-Croix, in the Jura, Sep- 
tember 17 to 20. Eighty students and 
twenty-three missionaries, professors, 
and pastors attended. 


Seventy-three, or nearly one-half of 
the number of members of the South 
African Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union, are at work in the mission-field. 
—The Student Movement. 


For the first time at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity the Cycle of Bible study is being 
used. A class of fifteen is using Shar- 
man’s course. A mission study class of 
the same size is using Mr. Mott’s book. 


The Cleveland Homeceopathic Medical 
College has instituted a mission study 
class of six members, the first it has ever 
had. Mr. A. Z. Hall, a graduate of Col- 
gate University, N. Y., will lead the class. 
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A Bible class, using Sallmon’s “ Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ,” has been 
started in St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus, 
Asia Minor. Another class will soon be 
started to use his “ Studies in the Life of 
Paul.” 


The library authorities of Adelbert 
College, Cleveland, have allowed the 
Bible study committee to remove the 
books used for reference in the classes to 
the Association building for fitting up a 
Bible study room. 


The Association at Northern Illinois 
Normal School, Dixon, for the first time, 
is employing a General Secretary who 
gives half of his time to the work. Mr. 
Loy C. Allen, an undergraduate student, 
is filling the position. 


The November number of The Chris- 
tian Student, published quarterly by the 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is given over largely to 
articles concerning curriculum and volun- 
tary Bible study in colleges. 


The Illinois Wesleyan Association this 
fall has opened a room in the college 
building for its exclusive use. The room 
is well furnished and is proving of marked 
helpfulness in giving a standing to the 
Association among the men. 


The Association at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Chicago, has ar- 
ranged a series of special amphitheatre 
meetings addressed by leading faculty 
members. Three have already been held 
and were very largely attended. 


At the Hill School the weekly meetings 
are attended by about a hundred and 
forty boys. At the Bible study rally thir- 
ty-nine names were secured for class 
work. This was more than twice the 
number in the class last year. 


The authorities at Wyoming Seminary 
have set aside a large and very suitably 
located room for the use of the Associa- 


tion. This has been furnished very sub- 
stantially. The Bible classes are using 
the courses by Sharman and Murray. 


At Perkiomen Seminary, Pa., of fifty 
boys in the dormitory forty are members 
of the Association and thirty-six are en- 
rolled in the Bible class. The new course 
by Mr. Murray is being used. The at- 
tendance at the weekly meetings is forty. 


Lafayette has fifty-nine men in Bible 
class. The International Cycle is used 
exclusively. A mission study class of 
over twenty is using Mr. Mott’s new 
book. Four volunteers were added to the 
mission band at Northfield last summer. 


Practically every freshman at North- 
western University is called on in a social 
way at least once a week, and the greater 
part of this work is done by freshmen. A 
system of weekly reports enables the so- 
cial committee to keep in touch with the 
work. 


At the South Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege a promising work is being carried on. 
Fifty men responded to the invitation to 
show colors at the decision meeting. 
Seventeen men have recently joined the 
Association, and two Bible classes have 
been organized. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Purdue University observed the 
entire week of prayer. The mission study 
class is steadily increasing in attendance 
and in interest. A normal training class 
is doing very much for the teachers of the 
classes in Life of Christ. 


A Bible class in Sharman’s Studies in 
the Life of Christ has been organized in 
the Theological Seminary of Virginia. 
The leadership of the class changes each 
month. The members meet together not 
only for weekly sessions, but also for half 
an hour each day for daily study. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Asso- 
ciation has secured new rooms for its use, 
and these have been attractively fur- 
nished. Sufficient funds were raised so 
that the committee in charge of furnishing 
the rooms was not hampered because of 
the demands of an undue economy. 
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At Syracuse University there are 54 
enrolled in the Bible classes as against 35 
last year, and the Mission Study Class has 
increased from 10 to 37. Through the 
efforts of the Association 52 have been 
put in positions where they are earning 
more or less of their college expenses. 


The Rev. George L. Gelwicks, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, 1900, who 
for several years has been at the head of 
the Presbyterian Student Missionary 
Campaign, sailed from San Francisco, 
November 20, by the steamer “ China,” 
for Manila, P. I., for mission work under 
the Presbyterian board. 

The North Adams, Mass., Association 
High School branch entertained twenty 
freshmen at its opening reception. The 
religious meetings distinctively devoted 
to the High School Department are held 
every second week, and are addressed 
usually by students from Williams Col- 
lege, who are leading in this work. 


More than fifty classes in Dr. John- 
ston’s “ Studies in God’s Methods of 
Training Workers” had been organized 
up to November 15. These classes are 
to be found in all parts of the country, 
and among academic, college, and pro- 
fessional school students. The book has 
proved to be especially acceptable to 
theological men. 


Two hundred and thirty-two new mem- 
bers have joined the Cornell Association. 
Two hundred and thirty are enrolled in 
the Bible classes. On Friday evening, 
November 16, a reception was given to the 
members of these classes. A feature of 
the evening was the expression by men of 
eight different nationalities of the impor- 
tance of daily Bible study. 


The Purdue University Association 
has printed an attractive subscription 
book for use in its financial canvass. It 
contains ruled pages for subscriptions, 
and in addition has four pages devoted to 
a picture of the Association house, state- 
ments what the Association is and what 
it does, together with six reasons why 
men should give to its support. 


Nebraska Wesleyan has a prosperous 
mission study class of forty members. 
The missionary committee of the Asso- 
ciation has succeeded in getting fifty 
young men to write at least one of their 
required forensics on some subject relat- 
ing to missions. A few of the best pro- 
ductions are to be given at the Association 
monthly missionary meetings. 


“College night’? was celebrated in 
Cleveland for the first time this year. It 
proved a “howling success.” At least 
six hundred students were present with 
their yells, horns, and colors. Several 
prominent men, representing the various 
professions, made short and_ taking 
speeches. The students are unanimous 
in wishing the event repeated. 


Four Bible classes have been organized 
at Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N. B. 
Forty per cent. of the men in college are 
studying in class “ The Evangelization of 
the World in this Generation.”” Seventy 
per cent. of the Association men have 
pledged themselves to give systematically 
to foreign missions. During the Week of 
Prayer meetings were held each evening. 


At the University of Kansas bi-weekly 
cabinet meetings, with an attendance to 
date of ninety-five per cent., are potent 
factors in the work. Besides routine 
business a paper upon some vital Asso- 
ciation problem is presented and dis- 
cussed. The new home, with twenty-one 
men in residence, has made possible an 
adequate social work, and the Association 
is becoming an important element in Uni- 
versity life. 


A recent visit was made to Montana 
by Mr. E. T. Colton, the Secretary of the 
Student Department in the West. Up to 
the time of the visit no Associations had 
been in existence in the State. During 
his tour of ten days Associations were 
planted in the State University at Mis- 
soula, the Agricultural College in Boze- 
man, and Montana College at Helena. 
Fully twenty-five men accepted Jesus 
Christ during the visit. 
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The Association at Princeton has un- 
der its supervision a benevolent work 
among the men and boys of the town. A 
suitable club-house, containing a free 
reading-room and library, has been fur- 
nished. Entertainments and instructive 
talks are prominent features of the work. 
While the Association takes the initiative 
in the work, it is regarded as a University 
enterprise, and all students are given an 
opportunity to aid in it. 

Inquiries have come to the office of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN as to the safety of 
the Rev. Logan Roots, General Secretary 
of the Association at Harvard in ’9I-’g2, 
Secretary of the Student Department of 
the International Committee in ’92-93, 
and now a missionary in China of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Assur- 
ances are given at the office of the mission 
board of that Church that none of its 
missionaries have been lost at the hands 
of the Boxers. 


Mr. G. Mebane Smith, State College 
Secretary of Virginia, died of typhoid 
fever at Charlottesville, Va., on Novem- 
ber 14, after an illness of about a month’s 
duration. Mr. Smith was a graduate of 
William and Mary College, and during 
the past year rendered a valuable service 
in exerting a deep spiritual influence 
among the students of the Old Dominion. 
He was a man of mature Christian char- 
acter, and an unusually attractive person- 
ality. 


The Association at the University of 
Illinois is doing the strongest work in its 
history. Attendance at meetings thus far 
has averaged nearly one hundred and 
twenty-five men, and five men have ex- 
pressed their purpose of beginning the 


Christian life. Fully one hundred and 
fifty men are registered for Bible study. 
At a recent meeting forty-three men 
pledged themselves to daily prayer and 
to personal work for a spiritual awaken- 
ing at the University during the present 
year. The missionary interest is also ac- 
tive. There is a volunteer band number- 
ing five, and a missionary study class of 
nearly fifty. The Association plans to 
give $250 to the foreign work during the 
year, 


A letter of appeal for famine sufferers 
in India, sent out last March by Mr. 
George S. Eddy, then Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement 
of India, and printed in THe INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN and circulated in other ways, was 
responded to from twelve countries, in- 
cluding Cape Colony and Morocco in 
Africa, China, and Japan. More than 
$14,000 were received in all. The money 
was used largely in giving employment to 
the destitute who were able to work by 
erecting mission buildings, digging wells 
for the poor people, and in other relief 
work, besides the providing of food for 
the aged, the sick, and the starving. 
Fourteen established orphanages of dif- 
ferent missions were helped, and addi- 
tional buildings for six new orphanages 
were erected or started. 


The Student Volunteer Movement has 
secured Dr. and Mrs. F. Howard Taylor, 
of China, for special service among the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States and Canada during the current 
academic year. Dr. Taylor will work 
among the medical colleges, and Mrs. 
Taylor the colleges for women. Since 
Dr. Taylor received his degrees from 
London University, he has become a 
member of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London, and a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Mrs. Geraldine Guinness Taylor is the 
author of “ The History of the China In- 
land Mission,” and “In the Far East.” 
She was one of the most acceptable 
speakers at the Volunteer Convention in 
Detroit in 1894. Dr. and Mrs. Taylor 
reached New York on November 11, and 
began their work the following week in 
Philadelphia. 


In the Public Library of Indianapolis, 
Ind., all the books bearing on missionary 
topics have been catalogued by countries, 
and alphabetically under countries by au- 
thors. The -ist of books recommended by 
the Student Volunteer Movement has 
been secured, and a considerable number 
of these, and of other up-to-date mission- 
ary books, have been added to the library, 
or are now on the purchasing list. A 
separate folder, giving a complete list of 
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the missionary books in the library, is in 
preparation. This will be sent to every 
mission study class, young people’s socie- 
ty, and missionary society in the city. 
This work has been accomplished by 
Miss Allen, Assistant Librarian of the 
Public Library, together with Mr. George 
W. Nepper, Butler, ’97, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the City Association, and others 
whose interest was awakened by the visit 
of the Yale Band to Indianapolis. 


The eleventh annual college convention 
of the Maritime Provinces was held at 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S., Oc- 
tober 18 to 21. Four institutions were 
represented by sixty-eight delegates, the 
largest attendance ever registered at one 
of these gatherings. The program was 
strong and the conference element was far 
more prevalent than in any former con- 
vention. The papers presented by the col- 
lege men, while much fewer in number, 
were stronger, more to the practical point, 
and based upon knowledge of approved 
methods, marking a decided advance on 
former years. The usual spiritual power 
was present, and the deepest impression 
was made in the frequent discussions of 
personal work in its relation to bringing 
men to definite decision for Christ. Mr. 
W. T. Hallam of Dalhousie presided, 
while the Student Department of the In- 
ternational Committee was represented by 
Mr. H. W. Hicks and the Student Volun- 
teer Movement by Mr. F. M. Gilbert. 


New Associations have been added to 
the Student Movement since last May 
as follows: Intercollegiate Departments 
in Baltimore and Cleveland; four pro- 
fessional school Associations — IIlinois 
School of Dentistry and Chicago Law 
School, Chicago; the Professional De- 
partment of Denver University, and the 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 
One High School Association—North 
Adams, Mass. Three Associations in 
Colored Schools—State Normal School, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Jackson College, Jack- 
son, Miss. ; Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. 
Other Student Ass@ciations—Colorado 
State School of Mines, Boulder, Col.; 
Wilmington Conference Academy, Do- 
ver, Del. ; State Normal School, Athens, 


Ga.; Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill.; Sue Bennett Memorial 
School, London, Ky.; Louisiana Indus- 
trial Institute, Ruston, La.; North Caro- 
lina College, Mt. Pleasant, N. C.; Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Orangeburg College, Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S$. D.; 
Branham and Hughes School, Spring 
Hill, Tenn.; South-Western University, 
Georgetown, Tex.; Burleson College, 
Greenville, Tex.; Puget Sound Univer- 
sity, Tacoma, Wash. 


At the University of Minnesota, during 
the summer, the Association building was 
thoroughly cleaned and renovated, new 
carpeting and furniture being added. At 
the beginning of the term the new student 
work was pushed aggressively, with the 
following results: Over 900 men visited 
the building during the opening days, 
fully 500 of whom were directed to board- 
ing places ; 140 applications were received 
for employment, and 46 permanent posi- 
tions given in addition to many odd jobs; 
a policy of careful selection was followed 
in the choice of new members, and over 
100 new names secured; and the stu- 
dents’ loan fund has already loaned $85 
to men in financial straits. Over 200 men 
were present at the Bible study rally held 
the second Sunday, and over 140 men are 
enrolled in Bible classes, of which there 
are 17, covering the three courses. Two 
normal classes meet weekly. It is desired 
to make the devotional meetings as spirit- 
ual as possible, with a view to holding a 
series of special meetings at some future 
time; to the same end a morning prayer 
and training class has been started, which 
will meet every day throughout the year, 
at 8 a.M. Over 7o are enrolled in the 
classes for making up entrance condi- 
tions; a branch of the city public library 
has been secured for the university 
through the efforts of the Association, and 
is situated in the office of the General Sec- 
retary; on October 31 the Association 
gave a cabinet tea, at which the board of 
directors and State Secretary Peck were 
present. 


The attendance of the students at the 
Illinois State Association convention, 
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held at Canton, October 18 to 21, while 
not large, was quite thoroughly repre- 
sentative. There were present fifty-nine 
delegates from twenty-three institutions. 
The significance of the convention lay in 
its effort to bring all departments of the 
Association field into the view of each del- 
egate. There were no section conferences 
at such a time as would interfere with any 
other of the regular sessions, in this way 
the college men got a view of the entire 
Association field. The purpose of the 
convention was the development of the 
religious life and work. The distinctive 
college features were: (1) The college 
topics; the Bible study department, pre- 
sented by Mr. C. V. Hibbard, General 
Secretary at Northwestern University, 
and the missionary department, pre- 
sented by Mr. W. J. Parker, Intercol- 
legiate Secretary of Chicago. (2) The 
College Section Tea, held on Saturday 
evening at 5.30. This session proved to 
be one of the most pleasant and profit- 
able of the entire convention. After the 
banquet a number of topics were pre- 
sented by student delegates, all speeches 
being full of sound sense and _ hap- 
pily put. (3) The college section con- 
ference arranged by special request for 
Sunday afternoon: At this conference 
Mr. P. A. Conard, General Secretary of 
the State University Association pre- 
sented a thorough and masterly study of 
the religious meeting problem; Mr. W. 
W. Dillon, the State College Secretary, 
presented “ Some Needed Factors in the 
Illinois College Field,’ and Mr. F. H. 
Burt gave a talk on “ Preparation for the 
Visit of a Secretary.” At the closing ses- 
sion Sunday night, there were many ex- 
pressions of new purposes on the part of 
the college men. 


Presbyterian Campaign Call 


At the Missionary Conference held in 
connection with the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church (North) in 
May, 1900, representative workers from 
different parts of the country commended 
the campaign movement in the strongest 
terms, and earnestly urged the Presby- 
teries to arrange for the work. The cam- 
paign which followed this Conference 


was more intensive and deeply spiritual 
in character than any work hitherto done. 
As a result, many Presbyterial officers are 
looking forward with enthusiasm to the 
work of next season. Hence this call is 
made for Presbyterian workers for the 
summer campaign of 1901. The recruits 
are not confined to student volunteers, but 
only those deeply interested in missions 
should apply. Each applicant must give 
satisfactory evidence of (1) knowledge of 
missions; (2) ability as a speaker; (3) 
spiritual qualifications. It is very impor- 
tant that the final decisions be received 
before March 1, though applications will 
be considered as late as March 15. Write 
for agreement blank to the Campaign 
Manager, Mr. F. M. Stead, 1060 North 
Halsted Street, Chicago, II. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


The Evangelization of the World in This 
Generation 


OMING at the close of the course of 
study upon this subject, this meet- 
ing should aim at fastening the idea upon 
the consciousness of the Christian stu- 
dents. If this aim is realized at the meet- 
ing, the immediate result should be to 
lead those students who have not been in 
the mission study class to give Mr. Mott’s 
book a careful reading. The meeting 
looks to enlarged conceptions of the 
Kingdom of God, to increased faith, and 
to more intense lives of service. 

I. Half of the time might be used in a 
clear presentation of some of the chief 
points in the argument. It will be impos- 
sible to dwell fully upon any one point, 
and impracticable to attempt to cover the 
entire argument. For this reason it will 
be best to select those points which will 
most forcibly challenge a careful consid- 
eration. 

Nearly every student will at once admit 
the obligation to evangelize the world, if 
the meaning of the expression is clearly 
understood. Therefore, let its harmony 
with the Scripture and its inclusiveness be 
made unmistakable. It might be well to 
quote Dr. Duff’s explanation on page Ir. 

That faith may be stirred, and that the 
meeting may not be too heavy through- 
out, give prominence to the idea of the 
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possibility of the evangelization of the 
world in this generation. A number of 
striking illustrations of recent achieve- 
ments will add much to the interest and 
to the forcefulness of the presentation. 
Perhaps these and the resources of the 
Church should be the only points made in 
regard to the possibility of the achieve- 
ment of the watch-word. 

II. All but five minutes of the time re- 
maining could well be given to brief tes- 
timonies in regard to the following points 
from those who have already studied the 
watch-word : 

1. Has the study changed my ideas 
concerning the missionary enterprise? 

2. What has it meant to me in lifting 
my faith? 

3. Does it help me to aggressiveness in 
service for the Kingdom of God? 

4. Has it given me a broader outlook 
in regard to my work for Christ? 

These testimonies should be asked for 
before-hand and should be limited to three 
minutes each. 

III. Five minutes in closing should be 
given to an appeal to the students to 
adopt the watch-word as their own. Let 
it be made clear that it applies to all Chris- 
tians wherever they labor. 

This meeting will of necessity be more 
intense than one having a less personal 
subject. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to select with especial care both the 
speaker who gives the argument and the 
one who gives the appeal. 


Review 


“Report of the Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion,” held at Versailles, France, Au- 
gust 3 to 8, 1900. New York City: 
John R. Mott, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street. Fifty cents. 

A detailed report of this, the latest of 
the Federation gatherings, appeared in 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for October. The 
strength and significance of the Confer- 


ence, with its concert of student leaders 
of twenty-three countries, was there 
pointed out with emphasis. No addi- 
tional statement concerning the gather- 
ing itself is here necessary. This book, 
just from the press, giving in full the ad- 
dresses delivered and reports rendered at 
the Conference, has great value for every 
Christian student worker. Delegates 
from nine of the student movements rep- 
resented gave formal addresses before the 
Conference. The subjects included top- 
ics relating to the promotion of Bible 
study, mission study, evangelistic effort, 
the devotional life, and scriptural habits 
of giving. The relation of the various 
movements to the Federation and to each 
other was also discussed. Of all these 
addresses, probably none will be of such 
surpassing value to the students of North 
America as the symposium—by Mr. 
Frank Lenwood, of Great Britain; Dr. 
Karl Heim, of Germany, and Dr. W. W. 
White, of the United States—on “ The 
Causes of Skepticism among Students, 
and its Cure.’ Nowhere in the literature 
of the student movements has this sub- 
ject been so vigorously handled and in 
so practical a manner. In Part II. of 
the volume are given the reports pre- 
sented at the Conference. In the report 
of the General Secretary, entitled, “ Facts 
of Progress in the Work of Christ among 
Students,” the advances of the last two 
and of the last five years are marshalled 
in a way to lift the faith, and to carry 
conviction that God is with and in the 
Federation. The statements of difficul- 
ties which face the other student move- 
ments, as given in their reports, ought 
to nerve the Christian students of North 
America for meeting the peculiar dif- 
ficulties which confront them. This 
volume is invaluable to student workers 
because of the latest information which 
it gives concerning the Federation, and 
for suggestion as to methods of work and 
the study of the field and its problems, 
and, most of all, for inspiration to ag- 
gressive effort. 
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